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HEPTONSTALL. 


As the traveller wends along the beautiful 
valley of the Calder, he descries, perched like 
a human eyrie on the summit of a high, 
steeply precipitous hill, the village of Hepton- 
stall, the tower of the ancient church modestly 
overtopping the clustering cottages. The 
name Heptonstall, which is the modern ren- 
dering of the Saxon Heagh-ton-stall, that is, 
the High-town-station, admirably designates 
this interesting quaint spot. As a ton or 
town, though to-day merely a small village, it 
is not improbable that Heptonstall is one of 
the oldest in Yorkshire. It has an antique 
history. Here was a Roman road, leading 
from Cambodunum to Colonia (Colne). Here 
early Saxon settlers, taking advantage of this 
highway made ready to their hands, estab- 
lished a stall or station, recognizing, too, the 
natural strong and secure position on the 
mountain height. The nomenclature of the 
district for miles around is unmistakably 
Saxon, traces of the older Celt being pone | 
ingly rare. 

he glory of Heptonstall is the old church, 
or rather, it is sad to have to write, the ruins 
of the church. This church was dedicated to 
St. Thomas a Becket, one of the many illus- 


trious occupants of the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury —a name inves with tragic 
renown. The church was probably erected 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
As lords of the manor, the Earls Warrenne 
there is scarcely a doubt, built and endowed 
this edifice. The neighbouring church of 
Ealand is a few years older, and Halifax, of 
course, much older still. 

The architecture of this church is very far 
from common. In its palmiest days this 
ecclesiastical edifice was one of unique beauty. 
It consisted of a tower, two naves, and two 
chancels, which latter were entered by high 
arches, together with north and south aisles. 
The tower was plain and massive, surmounted 
with an embattled parapet, the lower part 
forming the vestry. The north and south 
naves consisted of four bayseach. Four crosses 
surmounted the four gables. Dormer win- 
dows added to the quaintness of the structure. 
A very interesting and ancient feature was 
the sancte bellcot, the bell of which was rung 
when the celebrant elevated the sacred ele- 
ments of the Holy Eucharist. On the south 
side of the altar there was a piscina, but there 
is no trace of any aumbrie, hen some anti- 
quaries maintain there are indications of one 
still remaining. The altar was approached 
by steps, being thus raised above the level of 
the floor. There appears to have been an 
organ in this church in the sixteenth century. 
In the eighteenth century additions in the 
way of lofts were made, which did not con- 
tribute to the beauty of the edifice. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. we find there was a 
chantry of the Blessed Virgin Mary, this 
chantry possessing lands in the olives 
township of Stansfield. A fine porch still 
remains. The church has unquestionably been 
enlarged and altered at different periods, 
though a portion of the original structure is 
still standing. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century 
the church was polluted by a violent effusion 
of blood—“ violenta sanguiniseffusione notoria 

lluta.” The Archbishop of York in 1482 
issued a licence for twenty-four days, grant- 
ing permission to celebrate Mass beyond the 
precincts of the church in lawfully appointed 
— until such times as the church should 

» reconciled—“ ad reconciliandam.” Histor: 
has handed down no particulars, and tradi- 
tion is entirely silent. Had this sanguinary 
affair taken place a few years earlier, we 
might have been led to connect it with the 
Wars of the Roses, and conjectured a fierce 
encounter between the partisans of the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster. It was pro- 
bably a local clannish feud. 
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Interments took place within the interior 
of the church, and the present writer dis- 
tinctly remembers reading the poetical name | 
Christabel carved on one of the gravestones, | 
though long since obliterated. The register | 
books date | Be to the year 1593. 

The ecclesiastical history of Heptonstall 
furnishes much that is noteworthy. There 
is a tradition that the great and saintly 


Paulinus, the Apostle of the North, passed 
hrough this town as he journeyed from | 
Dewsbury to Colne. That he preached at 


Dewsbury we know, as that incident was | 
chronicled on an ancient stone cross, remain- 
ing to this day : “Hic Paulinus predicavit et 
celebravit.” It is alsoa matter of history that 
Paulinus baptized great numbers of heathen 
Saxons in the river Brun, near Burnley, to 
reach which place, travelling from Dewsbury, 
he would A arene certainly have to pass 
through Heptonstall. Coming, however, to 
the eighteenth century, we find ourselves on 
surer historic ground. John Wesley, as great 
and saintly a man as Paulinus, preached 
several times in the church of Heptonstall, 
as well as at other places, in the open air, in 
the immediate neighbourhood. He also laid 
the foundation stone of a chapel which was 
erected in 1764. The shape is octagonal. The 
woodwork of the roof was made at Rother- 
ham. In the building of this chapel there 
—— to have been displayed almost an 
element of romance: women as well as men 
came even from a distance, and brought their 
daily food with them, and assisted in the 
erection. The opening was celebrated by a 
religious service, Charles Wesley, Whitefield, 
and Grimshaw, it is said, having been present 
on that occasion. Whitefield on one occasion 
in the open air near Heptonstall addressed 
a vast multitude, whom he held spellbound 
under his mighty eloquence, and so musical 
and so deep was his voice, he was heard 
across the narrow valley of Colden by people 
gathered on the opposite hill. It may be 
mentioned that the adjacent country was 
studded with numerous crosses, reminding 
the wayfarer of the loftiest verities of the 
Christian faith. We very widely trace the 
Cross in the nomenclature of the district. 
There is a free grammar school, which has 
now passed into the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. The founder was the Rev. 
Charles Greenwood, a native of the parish, 
afterwards fellow of University College, Ox- 
ford. His will bears date 16 July, 1642, in 
which he bequeathed an endowment of 70/. a 
year to the mastership. According to an old 
deed, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was a Cloth Hall, the property of 


John Sunderland of Horshold. There were 
formerly several superior buildings, indicat- 
ing a more prosperous state of things, such 
as Marsland House, the Star Chamber, and 
others of somewhat high-sounding designa- 


tion. 

In 1631 Heptonstall was visited by a terrible 
disease, then commonly spoken of as the 
plague. The parish registers furnish melan- 
choly particulars of the lamentable extent to 
which this malady spread, whole families hav- 
ing fallen victims to this awful scourge. Some 
of the dead were buried in their own houses. 
The town was well-nigh deserted, so terror- 
stricken were the inhabitants, and the town- 

ate (town-road) was overgrown with grass. 

he distress was great, but the immediate 
wants of the survivors were relieved by pecu- 
niary help from the neighbouring township 
of Sowerby. 

During the Great Rebellion Heptonstall 
held a small garrison of King Charles’s troops, 
whilst Halifax, distant eight miles, was the 
headquarters of the Parliamentarian forces. 
There is said to have been a skirmish (scarcely 
a battle) near this town, a sword of the Caro- 
lian period having been dug up a few years 
ago. Gunhill in all likelihood perpetuates the 
memory of this encounter. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Hep- 
tonstall there is some of the most magnificent 
scenery of Yorkshire, little inferior to the 
more widely celebrated Wharfedale. Hard- 
castle Crags and Colden Glen are glorious 
valleys of woodland and river and ook _ 

Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


The glamour of romance half-hallows these 
beautiful valleys. Mill and ugly building have 
here and there marred the prospect ; never- 
theless the tourist may yet wander through 
many a lovely dene and lonesome dell, regions 
of wild sylvan charm, where nature has 
hitherto escaped the desecrating touch of 
modern Vandalism—the glamour of romance 
in old-world grey ruin, in antique quaint- 
ness of place-name, in the far-stretching 
sweep of mountain and moor, in the echo 
of the footsteps of good and famous men, in 
legends poesy has loved to garner into ballad 
and song. F. 


JEW’S WALK, SYDENHAM. 

WueEneEVER I have had occasion to drive 
through this charming short cut from Lower 
to Upper Sydenham, I have always given 
reins to fancy and sought some explanation 
of the genesis of the name. It is a conun- 
drum to me still. I should, therefore, find 
myself much indebted to Cot. Pripgaux or 
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to any other student of the genius loci who 
could set my doubts finally at rest. I will 
never believe that it took colour from the 
location in times past of any considerable 
body of Hebrews in the neighbourhood, as 
such a body could hardly have existed with- 
out a “shool” or place of worship. Much 
less will I give credence to the impression 
that some wealthy but eccentric Jew was in 
the habit of frequenting the spot. It was so 
known long before the unhappy daughter of 
Karl Marx discovered its beauties and formed 
a pretty nest there ; while the only Hebrew 
magnate who lived in the district at all, to 
my knowledge, was the late Mr. Bedding- 
ton, an orthodox Jew, who would scarcely 
have strolled so far from his estates near 
Carshalton on the Sabbath day, as in that 
case he must have exceeded the limits of the 
nav DnN or “legal Sabbath walk.” I have 
an idea that it is a corruption of “Joe’s 

valk.” But who was Joe? Was he a love- 
lorn swain whose “cardiac affection” was 
augmented by some local Lady Vere de 
Vere? Was this thoroughfare in times 
bygone the “ private pass” to the main high- 
ways lying at right angles to it, which this 
mysterious Joe kept jealously closed to the 
busy wayfaring public, and thus earned for 
it the opprobrious epithet of “Jew’s Walk”? 
I dare not assign so odious a purpose to 
this spot as that which Ovid in book i. of 
his ‘Art of Love’ has assigned to a Roman 
quarter in order to castigate the Jews. 
_—— rendering is to the effect that they 
0 


Not shun the “‘ Jewish Walk,” where the foul drove 
On Sabbaths rest from everything but love. 


Such a connexion were well-nigh impossible 
in the days when Sydenham must have been 
the haunt of the Muses, and its groves the 
resort of our cultured ancestors. 

And here let me add a characteristic note 
by Dryden which reproduces his temper 
towards the Jews of his day. He writes :— 


“The Jews in Augustus’s time had the free use 
and exercise of the rites of their religion, and were 
allowed to frequent their synagogues without re- 
straint. Hither, as now in London [the italics are 
mine], the Roman ladies used to resort out of curio- 
sity, and were mightily taken with the grandeur 
and magnificence of the priests’ vestments. But 
Ovid gives us to understand that those devout Jews 
would here make assignations with Roman women 
on the Sabbath day, whence it was called the 
Jewish Walk.” 


Now my reading of the lines afore-cited is 
totally different from that, and even Dryden, 
as I shall show, seems to have recognized the 
force of what I now maintain. For I conceive 
the Jewish Walk in Rome was the mart or 


exchange whereto the Hebrew merchants 
and bill- brokers resorted to meet their 
clients, from which it was found impossible 
to divorce the attendance of the vicious and 
the criminal, even as it was found impossible 
to exclude the same classes from infesting the 
aisles and walks of St. Paul’s in the sixteenth 
century, or frein the porticoes of the Royal 
Exchange after it was opened by Queen Bess 
in 1571. It would have been monstrous in 
Dryden to have preferred such a charge 
against the merchants of his day, and quite 
as unaccountable as it was in Ovid, yet he 
did not hesitate to add a disfigurement to the 
note I have quoted when he said :— 

“Tt has long been observed that if this version 
[viz., as to the base uses of the Jewish Walk] 
seems to bear a little hard upon the ancient Jews 
{the italics are mine], it does not at all wrong the 
modern.” 

I dare say this was thought very witty in its 
day. Wit even nowadays is preferred in 
some quarters to sober truth. 

M. L. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Tempest,’ IT. i. 278-80.— 
Ant. Twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt, ere they molest ! 
Antonio means, “There are twenty consciences 
(of those high in state, whom it was necessary 
to win over) that stand ’twixt me and ‘ab- 
solute Milan,’ but they are reduced to a 
condition of torpor, and must become active 
ere they molest me.” In the word “candied ” 
there is doubtless a hint as to the method of 
treatment— the opposite of acerbity — by 
which these consciences were reduced to the 
desired state. Epwarp Merton Dry. 


*CortoLanus,’ I. ix. 46.— 
Let him be made an overture for the wars. 
If “him” is regarded as the dative, instead of 
the objective case, the difficulty in inter- 
preting this much-discussed line will, I think, 
disappear. What would be then expressed 
would be, “Let an overture for the wars be 
made to him,” meaning, “ Let a proposal be 
made to the parasite with a view to engaging 
his services for the wars. The bribes and 
flattery you offer will be congenial to him, 
and, when steel has become soft as the silk 
he wears, he will make your best soldier.” 
The words are spoken with infinite scorn, and 
no doubt contain, in addition, a suggestion 
that the Romans would like to havea general 
who would flatter them to their hearts’ con- 
tent, as a parasite flatters his patron. The 
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word “overture” is peculiarly appropriate in 
connexion with bribes and flattery. Corio- 
lanus has just refused what he regards as a 
bribe to pay his sword, and, in the lines 
which immediately precede, has pictured a 
world whose ruling principle was flattery. 
“ Overture” (the reading of the First Folio) 
would thus appear to be far more in keeping 
with the spirit of thecontext than “coverture,” 
which has generally supplanted it; while 
“armature” owes its introduction merely to 
the manifest deficiency of “coverture.” 
Besides, when steel has ome soft as silk, 
what need of either “coverture” or “arma- 
ture” for the wars? 

E. TaIsELToN. 


‘Orne wo,’ I. ii. 11-14 ii. 402).—I do 
not think it at all likely that Shakespeare 
has represented Iago as saying anything so 
extravagant as that Brabantio’s influence in 
the council was in potency double that of 
the Duke. Is it not much more probable 
that “double” is here used for “doubly,” an 
adjective for an adverb, so frequent in Shake- 
speare, and that the meaning is that, com- 
pared with that of any other member of 
council, Brabantio’s voice was doubly poten- 
tial—equal, in fact, to that of the Duke? I 
should read the lines as if written thus :— 

Be assured of this, 
That the magnifico is much beloved, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As doubly [potential], as the Duke’s. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Merry Wives or Wrnpsor’ (9" §. ii. 523). 
—It is to me a complete puzzle why Shak- 
critics, historians, and people gener- 
ally will persist in crediting Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry V., with the folly and wild 
—— which Shakspeare attributed to him. 

he only tangible ground for his character as 
Madcap Harry, as I believe, was his once 
stopping the royal mails and seizing the 
money that was due to him as Prince of 
Wales, which was absolutely his own pro- 
perty, and which his father refused to yield 
to him. His life was pure, his character a 
noble one, and his idea (a visionary one) was 
to rescue France from its state of utter chaos 
so as to be free to lead a Crusade for the re- 
demption of Palestine from the Moslem. The 
character of Madcap Harry was, as I have 
endeavoured to show before, drawn from life. 
At the very time that Shakspeare was living 
in Southwark, Mr. Popham, barrister, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice, was, according to 
Lord Campbell, actually performing the very 
pranks and leading the life attributed to the 


. 


ne who lived more than a hundred years 
fore. Upon the slender thread of the one 
actually recorded escapade of Prince Henry, 
Shakspeare wove in the stories of the disre- 
— e pranks of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 

‘opham’s, which were being enacted in South- 
wark at the very time, his reform and 
farewell to his friends being actual facts, 
It is plain that the character of Falstaff was 
ietualened as the name and character of Sir 
John Fastolfe were odious in the records of 
the Borough from various causes. There is 
still less excuse for the libel upon the other 
Prince of Wales, Henry Stuart. “He was 
high-spirited and inclined to be wild,” says 
your correspondent. Now Prince Henry was 
notorious for the absolute purity of his life, 
which was strict even to the verge of Puri- 
tanical austerity ; and a libel upon the illus- 
trious dead, who cannot answer it, is to me 
worse than upon the living. 

G. Bocer. 

Chart Sutton. 


‘As You Like Ir’ (9% ii. 204).—I offer 
a few remarks on some of Mr. Dey’s valuable 
notes. 

IL. iv. 44-58.—Mr. Dey, as an America 
may not be aware that there is in Englan 
a provincial use of “mortal” in the sense 
of “extreme.” Touchstone, I think, plays 
with the word thus: “As all is mortal” 
(subject to death) “in nature, so is all nature 
in love mortal” (extreme) “in folly.” Rosa- 
lind, as Mr. Dey has well observed, glances 
at a third meaning of the word “fatal.” 

IL. iv. 46-8.—I think Mr. Dey’s conjecture 
that for “a-night” we should read “a-nigh” 
exceedingly probable. In the dark Touch- 
stone should not have seen to hit the stone. 
II. vii. 38-42.—I rather think the meaning 
is that, like stale biscuits, Touchstone’s brain 
bred maggots. R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9 §. i. 
83, 283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203, 402, or an old 
Latin dictionary, under the word ‘ Damnum,’ 
the following from Ovid is quoted, “ credu- 
litas damno solet esse puellis,” and the mean- 
ing given is “to be hurtful or fatal.” Under 
*‘Damnare’ the following from Statius is 
quoted, “jaculo damnare sagittas,” and the 
word damnare is translated “ to get the better 
of.” These extracts may justify me in giving 
a meaning to damn different from that of 
condemn or blame. Shakspeare was so proud 
of the little Latin which he knew that he 
gave to words directly or indirectly taken 


from the Latin a sense meant to show his 


knowledge of that language. 


For instance, 
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in ‘Macbeth’ he uses the words “mortified 
man” in the sense of corpse, as I once before 
remarked in ‘N. & Q.’ I do not get any help 
from Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ in my inter- 
pretation of the word damn. But the word is 
used, and may be used, with the meaning “to 
hurt irreparably.” 

On the impossibility of making the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ agree with the other 
plays in which Falstaff or his companions 
appear, the following may said. In 
‘9 Henry IV.,.’ i, Shallow and Bar- 
dolph do not know one another when 
they first meet. Therefore the time of the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ is after this scene. 
In the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ Prince Hal 
has not become Henry V., and Falstaff has 
not fallen into disgrace. This is clear from 
two remarks in the play, besides that on 
which comment has n made lately at 
g S. ii. 523. In ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V., the prince 
has become king, and Falstaff is disgraced. 
The ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ then could 
be placed only between the third and fifth 
acts of ‘2 Henry IV.’ But this is impossible 
from the continuity of action in that part of 
the play. It would be also impossible that 
Mistress Quickly should be transformed for 
ashort time from a dissolute hostess into a 
respectable housekeeper, and then should 
become a dissolute hostess again. In several 
plays I remember passages in which Shak- 
speare shows forgetfulness of what he has 
written. But these 
passages have been observed by others. 

. YARDLEY. 


May I remind Dr. Spence that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating? I call his line 
harsh-sounding because my ear tells me it is 
so. If to his ear it is as euphonious as Shake- 
speare’s, how can I prove to him that it is not? 
odes the lengthening of damn by the addi- 
tion of ’d greatly improves the sound of the 
line, making the next accent fall more natur- 
ally on “fair”; and “a fair wife” hasa pleasant 
sound, whereas “affairs wise” is a horrible 
sibilation. Dr. SpENcE, however, hears dif- 
ferently, and so far as he is concerned there 
is an end of the matter. But the question 
remains, What sort of anear had Shakespeare? 
For my part, I cannot think he would invert 
the phrase “ wise in affairs” except for some 
strong reason, since the inversion both ob- 
scures the meaning and throws the sibilants 
together at the end of the verse. What reason 
could he have? Dr. Spence has not faced 
this question. C. C. B. 


MARBLEs.—With reference to the remarks 
of Mr. Tuomas Ratcuirre and others under 


the heading of ‘Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs’ (see 9* §. ii. 315, = perhaps the 
“recollections” of an Irish schoolboy about 
marbles and their games (locale and date, 
Belfast, 1854-8) may be worth recording in 


cnr 


N. & Q. 

Like tops, kites, &c., marbles had their 
recognized seasons. I forget the exact period 
of the year, but it commenced in the spring, 
somewhere about Easter, after the winter 
cold had disappeared and the ground was 
fairly dry, and fasted until the summer vaca- 
tion, which then began in June. 

There were various kinds of marbles in 
vogue, principally (1) “Stoneys,” apparently 
made of a composition like a hard fine 
cement, and painted over with different 
colours, but one colour only to a marble ; 
(2) “Crockeries,” of crockery ware, slightl 
— one side being generally of a dark 

rown (the burnt glaze) and the other the 
yellow colour of the material ; (3) “Clayeys,” 
made of red brick clay, commonly unpainted ; 
(4) “Marble marbles,” out of white marble ; 
(5) “China alleys,” of china ware, with a 
white glaze, and painted rings of different 
colours, parallel or at different angles equa- 
torially ; (6) “Glass marbles,” of various sizes 
and descriptions. 

The principal games were two: “ring and 
taw” and “hole and taw,” both of which are 
so widely known that they do not require 
description here. The former was the greater 
favourite, and was nearly always played 
against a wall,* the ring being placed at a 
sufficient distance from it, and the stand 
accordingly as agreed — the better players 
— a “longer stand.” The last to play 
usually had the privilege of settling the 
stakes in the ring. One particular spot of 
the playground, where some raised flagging 
formed a “side stand” in addition to the 
“front stand,” was the favoured place, and 
there was always a rush after school for 
possession of it. There was a counterpart on 
the opposite side of the flags, but not much 
resorted to as the ground was inferior. The 
other game, “hole and taw,” was played on 
an open space, the holes (three in a line) being 
from about six to twelve feet apart. Three 
times up and down concluded the game, which 
was often played with partners. Sometimes 
the “winners ” (those who had completed the 
course) became “ rovers” (like croquet) with 
killing powers. I observe that this game is 


* Sometimes a large circle was made in an open 
space, the circumference forming the boundary as 
well as the stand, the ring being in the centre. To 
win a stake, the marble had to be driven outside of 
the boundary. 
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still a favourite with carmen in Belfast, at| drop or light cleanly upon the objective, 
out-of-the-way car stands, and is usually | which method necessitated an increased dex. 
nlayed by them on a track of “petrified | terity, and added greatly to the skill of the 
Kidneys,” which increases the difficulty. game. A few boys, out of the three hundred 
One has a long memory for injuries, and | in the school, were almost unerring “drops, 
from getting the worst of the bargain in my | even at a considerable distance; and 4 
earliest attempt at a mercantile transaction | “drop” was respected, envied, and feared by 
with the toy-shop man, I am able to recall | all inferior players. J.S. M. T. 
the prices. “Stoneys” and “ crockeries,” the 


marbles used for “stakes,” were sold at a} 


score for a penny. “Clayeys,” being much 
cheaper, were despised and never recognized. 
“ Marble marbles” and “china alleys” were 
the “taws,” the latter four for a penny ; and 
the former, three for a “ blindfold grab” out 
of a large box in the shop, or a halfpenny 
each with choice—the redstreaked being the 
more valued. I do not recollect the worth 
of the “glass marbles”; they were the newest 
inventions, and not so much used. Probably 
there was not much difference in the price 
from the other “ taws.” 

At “hole and taw” a good well-rounded 
“crockery” was the favourite taw, on account 
of its larger size, where weight told in hitting. 
At “ring and taw” there was no restriction, 
moral or otherwise, as to the size of taw ; but 
a small one, by being less of a mark for an 
opponent, was more patronized. 

The only other game of marbles practised 
(seldom) was “lab” (? a corruption of 
in which the marbles were “ pitched,” not 
“bulked,” and large “crockeries,” quite the 
size of a boy’s fist, generally u These 
large marbles, I fancy, had some particular 
name, but it has escaped me. I believe this 


| wished to say. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLISH MINISTERS OF THE 
CRown TO THEIR SoVEREIGN.—The form of 
| these documents is singular, and it would be 
interesting to know when and why it was 
adopted. 

In Lord Ashbourne’s ‘Pitt,’ p. 351, is a letter 
to George III. written by the minister in 
| December, 1804, beginning :— 
| “Mr. Pitt took the liberty of stating to your 
Majesty, when he had last the honour of attending 
your Sohone at Windsor, his anxious wish,” &c. 

Presumably that form has been in use ever 
sin It is, at any rate, in use now; the 


| present leader of the House of Commons 


vegins his nightly report of the House’s pro- 
ceedings to the Queen thus :— 

‘Mr. Balfour presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and begs leave to say that he,” &c. 

It is as if the letters were written, not by 
the ministers, but by third persons who con- 
veyed to the sovereign what the ministers 
THORNFIELD. 


“To Rie.”— 


‘* As well might we argue that water is not water, 
because the mountain torrent sends down mire, and 


| riles the crystal stream.”—‘ History of the Mor- 
| mons,’ London, 1852, p. 91, published at the Jl/us- 


last game, or rather mode of playing, came | trated News office. 


more into vogue after my time. 

Taws, of course, were more valuable than 
stakes, and when a boy had lost all his 
stakes (“skinned ” was the term) and he had 
no means of procuring more, he would “stake 
his taw.” By bargain, it was valued at so 
many stakes, and one of his opponents staked 
each time for the owner, after losing, who was 
allowed in the meantime to retain his taw for 
play. When he was unfortunate, and all 
the stakes agreed for had been made, the 
“banker” took possession of the taw, and the 
loser became absolutely beggared. 


I may add, in connexion with the first 
game, that I remember the use of two rather 
peculiar terms, but do not know whether | 
they were local only. The player’s taw was 
said to be “fat” (=dead) when it failed to 
clear itself out of the ring after knocking 
out a stake. A good and accurate shooter 
was called a “drop,” evidently because his 
aim, by reason of the gravelly nature of 


the ground, was by a curve in the air to 


If not already noted in ‘N. & Q., it may be 
useful to record this use of the word rile, to 
denote the flooding of a clear stream with 
mire and dirt. It occurs in an encyclical 
of the Mormon prophet Joseph Smith to 
the church of tter- Day Saints. The 
epistle is composed in the prophet’s ponder- 
ous, elaborate style, and conveys no sugges- 
tion of slang. Richardson does not register 
the word in the 1837 edition. 
T. B. Wrmsuurst. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

[This meaning is familiar. See Stormonth’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie,’ the ‘Century,’ Funk 
& Wagnalls’s, &c.] 


THE SO-CALLED WiLLow LEAVES ON THE 
Sun.—When a startling idea is put forth 
under the authority of a name eminent in 
science, it not unfrequently gets copied into 
books of a line other than the scientific, and 
remains there long after the idea has 
to possess any verisimilitude, Thus it was 
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with the “strange fancy,” as Proctor justly 
calls it (‘Old and New Astronomy,’ p. 355, 
note), of Sir John Herschel that the so-called 
willow leaves of Nasmyth overspreading the 
sun’s visible surface “are organisms of some 
peculiar and amazing kind.” This is quoted 
and reflected on by the late Dr. Kay in his 
note on Isaiah vi. 2 in the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary on the Bible.’ We know now that 
no such objects described as resembling 
willow leaves exist on the general surface of 
the sun. It is only in the immediate vicinity 
of large spots that anything of that shape 
can be perceived, and the granulated or 
mottled appearance over the general surface 
is probably produced by ascending and con- 
densing currents of intensely heated matter, 
the tops of which represent the granules, 
whilst the darker interstices mark the posi- 
tions of descending and cooler currents. (See 
Miss Clerke’s ‘History of Astronomy,’ third 
edition, p. 205.) Proctor remarks (in the 
place previously cited) that “Sir John Her- 
schel was one of the last to abandon the 
belief in Nasmyth’s willow leaves.” It was 
in 1862 that the latter described the appear- 
ance of the solar surface under that name ; 
the untenability of the idea was shown by 
Dawes about two years afterwards. The 
“strange fancy” that the so-called willow 
leaves were living organisms was put forth 
by Sir John Herschel, not in his ‘Outlines of 
Astronomy,’ but in an article contributed to 
the first volume of the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, which appeared early in 1864. Dr. 
Kay’s commentary on Isaiah was published 
in 1875, four years after Sir John’s death. 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


OmpurRMAN.—There seems to be widespread 
misapprehension as to the pronunciation of 
this name. In a book called ‘Alfred the 
Great,’ published by Arrowsmith, it is made 
to rhyme with Hermon. The Literary World 
in October last suggested sermon as & suit- 
able rhyme, and printed some verses from a 
correspondent in which it rhymed with jir- 
man. Truth, about the same time, made a 
similar error in some verses. I venture to 
~_ out that the accent should be upon the 

nal syllable, which is long. The Arabic 
spelling will be found in Major Wingate’s 
map in his book ‘Ten Years’ Captivity in the 
Mahdi’s Camp.’ Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Cuartes Sepitey: Vorrarre. —‘ The 
Grumbler’ of Sir Charles Sedley, 8vo. 17 
12mo. 1719, of which imitations were produ 
at Drury Lane, 1754, and Covent Garden, 
1773, is a translation of ‘Le Grondeur’ of 


Brueys, played at the Théatre Frangais in 
1691. This indebtedness has not, I fancy, 


been pa mentioned. Voltaire told a 
friend that his father was a grumbler such as 
Grichard, the hero of ‘Le Grondeur.’ After 
having scolded and thrashed his gardener, 
Arouet pére said to him, “ Va-t-en, coquin ; je 
suuhaite que tu trouves un maitre aussi pa- 
tient que moi.” Taking his father to see the 
piece, Voltaire induced the actor charged 
with the réle of Grichard to insert these 
words. Voltaire added, “ Mon bonhomme de 
pére se corrigea.” URBAN. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be ad to 
them direct. 


Om Partntixc.—On the frame of an oil 
painting not unlike General Wolfe in youth 
1s an engraved visiting card, “ Major-General 
Kenah, 35, Albemarle Street.” If I could be 
put into communication with the represen- 
tatives of this officer, the authenticity of the 
portrait might be established. It is claimed 
to be that of the hero of Quebec. 

Davip Ross M.A., Q.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Henry Arken.— Could any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me where to look for informa- 
tion concerning the birthplace, parentage, 
and family life of the famous painter of 
D. 

[Have you consulted the ‘ D.N.B.’ ?] 

Epwarp Marsx.— He was elected from 
Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1588. I should be glad to receive 
any particulars concerning him. 


G. F. R. B. 


Francis Girrorp.—He was elected from 
Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1585. Any information concerning 


his parentage and career would be of use. 
G. F. R. B. 


SEWARDsSTONE.—Can any one tell me where 
an estate bearing this name is? I believe it 
is somewhere in Essex, but in what part of 
that county I have in vain tried to ascertain. 

M.A.Oxon, 
Ivy House, Clapham, Bedford. 


Portraits aT Oxrorp.—Where can I find 
full, if not descriptive, lists of the very many 
rtraits in the various colleges at Oxford ? 
he average guide-book is not a reliable work 


of reference in such a matter, and the so- 
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called “histories” of the various colleges 
usually have nothing to say about the por- 
traits which adorn various halls, &c. 
W. Roperts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Mary Tupor.—-Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light upon the origin of 
the fine window containing a portrait of 
Yn Mary, which is now exhibited in the 

uth Kensington Museum? It is the pro- 
erty of Dr. Leonard Guthrie and of Mr. 

. H. Guthrie. W. H. 


Acam Cotours.—One of the East India 
Company’s factors, writing from India, asks 
on two occasions, in 1614-15, for kerseys, agam 
colours—meaning, apparently, light colours. 
Can any one explain the term? It is not in 
the ‘ Historical English Dictionary.’ 

Foster. 


Lewis Carroii.—A letter from him ap- 
peared in one of the London newspapers, 
some ten years ago, complaining of the 
annoyance caused to country playgoers by 
the non-appearance of actors when their 
names were announced in the bills for the 
day. A reference would greatly oblige. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Deap Fotp.—This term, or what sounds | 


like it, is used hereabouts of the sheltered 
fold prageeee as lambing quarters for the 
ewes. What does “dead” mean in this case ; 
and is this the proper spelling ? 
C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“UNSPEAKABLE TurK.”—I should like to 
know the origin of the term “ Unspeakable 
Turk.” AMERICAN READER. 


[Was not the term first used by Mr. Gladstone ?] 


Joun Kine, D.D.—He was master of the 
Charterhouse, and died 1738. Of what 
family was he? Where did his brother, 
Major King, reside, whose daughter Mary 
married Sir F. Dashwood, Bart. ? 

W. L. Kine. 

York. 


Cure BY THE Hanp or A Corpse.—In a 
family with which I am acquainted there is 
a young child who is subject to some form of 
throat disease. Recently it was visited by a 
former nurse, who was accompanied by an 
old countrywoman. The latter, on learning 
the nature of the child’s complaint, said to the 
mother, “Take her somewhere where there’s a 
corpse, and pass the hand of the corpse across 


her neck, and she'll be all right after that.” 
Is this custom known and practised in any 
part of England? B. H. L. 


AuTHOR AND NAME oF PLay WANTED.— 
Information wanted as to name of author and 
name of piece (played about fifty or more 
years ago) in which the following chorus 
occurs :— 

Now by the waving greenwood tree 
We merry, merry archers roam ; 
Careless and jovial, ever free, 
We hail our native home. 
A. W. MALcoLMson. 
47, Victoria Street, S.W. 


THe Vittace or LoccrrHEaps.—In Mrs. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Pilgrimages to English Shrines’ 
(1850, p. 131) it is stated that “in his youth 
Richard Wilson painted for a rural inn at 
Llanverris [sic] a sign with the motto ‘We 
three Loggerheads te The village hence 
received the name of ‘ Loggerheads’ ; it has 
since been known by no other.” It is many 
years since I was in Llanberris, and I do not 
| recollect this sign there ; but there is such a 
sign at Tonbridge, in Kent. The picture 
_ hangs over the street, and shows two grinning 

heads. Of course every passer-by recognizes 
the grey old joke. But is Llanberris known 
as Loggerheads? JAMES Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Treacte Brsie.—In our family Bible of 
1568 the word “treacle” is spelt with an 2, 
“triacle.” Are all treacle Bibles so spelt, or 

|is it a mark of a special edition? In the 
' same Bible the ‘ Prologue of Saint Basill the 
Great’ appears before the Psalms. Is this 
| also common to Bibles of the date; or is it an 
interpolation? It is in the same print as the 
rest of the Bible, and apparently belongs to 
the same period. Kate Sr. Lecer. 
| [“Treacle” Bibles are of various dates. Treacle, 
| triacle, or tryacle may be found in the Great Bible 
| (1541), the Bishops’ Bible (1561), the Bible printed 
| b —_ at Rouen, &c. See 6 S. i. 3 ii. 
JS, 


Younre.—Is not this a peculiar surname! 
Can any of your correspondents give its deri- 
vation There is a family of the name in 

this town, Forres, and it is also a surname in 


Inverness. Mr. McBain in his * Inverness 
Names,’ published in 1895, places it among 
names of difficult derivation, and includes 


with it Biscoe, Broderick, Bormick, Comage, 
Couch, Corballes, Darksen, Degles, Fridge, 
Halder, Hourie, Latto, Michan, Phemister, 
Sinnott, Skhan, Tritschler, and Videon. Can 
any of these be explained? Phemister is 
Phimister in Forres. From the same book I 
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ther Fraser is the most common surname 
in Inverness, then follow Macdonald and 
Mackenzie, after that Mackintosh. W. B. 


“T’ESQUINTE PAs.”—In Gil Blas of 9 Sept., 
1898, the following sentence occurs : “Tiens ! 
Maman m’a dit en me quittant, ‘Au revoir, 
fifille, surtout t’esquinte pas.’” Will some 
kind reader oblige with an English rendering 
of the above! I think “t’esquinte pas” must 
be slang, or an expression of modern ge 

EVA. 


CiareE Street.—Can any of your readers 
inform me in what part of the London of about 
1640 Clare Street was, and what was the 
social status of its inhabitants? This seems 
a rather vague inquiry ; but any information 
about Clare Street would be valued. w 


Mrs. Youncer=Joun Fincnu Hatron.— 
Doran, ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ i. 404, ed. Lowe, 
says: “ Mrs. Younger, in middle age, married 
John, brother of the seventh Earl of Win- 
chester.” Mrs. Younger, born 1699, a sister 
of Mrs. Bicknell, was in her day a well-known 
actress, who retired near 1736. Where can 
particulars of this marriage be found ? 

URBAN. 


AutHor Wantep.—“The Island on the 
Mere. A Cheshire Tale. By the Author of 
‘The Legacy of an Etonian.’ Cambridge, 
1847.” 8vo. Cc. W. 8. 


Ottver GowpsmirH’s ‘EarTH AND ANI- 
MATED Nature.’—In Lowndes’s ‘Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual’ mention is made of a 
cancelled page of Goldsmith’s ‘Earth and 
Animated Nature’ (first edition), in which the 
celebrated mathematician Maclaurin was 
represented as being subject to fits of yawn- 
ing. Can any of your readers give a refer- 
ence ? F. G. 


Tae Srvuart Wartcu. — This interesting 
Stuart relic was sold at the Hamilton Palace 
sale on 20 July, 1882 (lot 2206), and was 
bought by the Earl of Moray for 514/. 10s. It 
is described as containing portraits of the 
Stuart family. I should be glad of informa- 
tion respecting it, stating whose portraits 
they were, and in what manner they were 
grouped. Has the watch been engraved in 
any work that can be referred to? ar 

A. 8. F. 


ALARIC AND THE CHIEFS oF THE UrnvA.— 
Has the following striking parallel ever been 
pointed out? Alaric was = in the bed 
of the river Busento. Gibbon, quoting Jor- 
nandes, informs us that the grave was adorned 


with the “splendid spoils and trophies of 
| Rome,” and that the prisoners who did the 
work were put to death, and as we may 
| surmise—though we are not told this—buried 
in companionship with him (‘Decline and 
Fall, chap. xxxi.). 

Commander V. L. Cameron, in ‘Across 
Africa,’ says that when a chief of the Urua is 
buried 
“‘the first proceeding is to divert the course of a 
stream, po in its bed to dig an enormous pit, the 
bottom of which is then covered with living women. 
At one end a woman is placed on her hands and 
knees, and upon her back the dead chief, covered 
with his beads and other treasures, is seated, being 
supported on either side by one of his wives, while 
his second wife sits at his feet. The earth is then 
shovelled in on them, and all the women are buried 
alive, with the exception of the second wife. To 
her custom is more merciful than to her companions, 
and grants her the privilege of being killed before 
the huge grave is filled in. This being completed, a 
number of male slaves—sometimes forty or fifty— 
are slaughtered, and their blood poured over the 

rave; after which the river is allowed to resume 
its course.” —Vol. ii. p. 110. 

Of Rustem, a hero of Persian romance, we 
read, “In the bed of the Hilmend his grave 
is shown” (Duncker, ‘ Hist. of Antiq.,’ vol. v. 
p. 262). ASTARTE. 


Benepict ARrNoLtp.—Is his _burial-place 
known? He died in London—in Gloucester 
Square, I think—14 June, 1801. Could I find 
his grave I would have it photographed, as a 
companion to my illustration of André’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

. ABBATT. 

New York. 

Lapy Maynarp.—In the will of a Capt. 
Philip Garbett, R.N., who died at Boulogne 
at the end of the last century, is mentioned a 
daughter (daughter-in-law ?), Lady Maynard. 
I shall be very grateful for any information 
as to this lady and her family. 

H. L. A. Garpert. 


1, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


“Sween” or “Swean.”—I am told by a 
chemist in business near Nottingham that he 
is often asked by women for diachylon to 
“sween” their milk away, and he supposes 
the word to be connected with “sweal” or 
“swale.” Is it so; and what is the derivation 
of “sweal”? A candle “sweals” when it 
gutters, and a girl is said to be “swealing 
away” when in a decline. Cc. C. B. 


Dattas Famity.—I should be glad to 
receive information with regard to the 
descent of any existing members of this 
family, with a view to the elucidation of the 


later portion of the pedigree. § PEDIGREE. 
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S. ILL. Jan. 28, 


Beglies, 
THE CHARTER RELATING TO ST. PETER’S, | 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
(9 §. ii. 46, 214.) 

Tus charter formed the subject of a 
monograph—‘ The Charter of Wulfrin to the 
Monastery at Hamtun’—which was published 
in 1888 by Mr. W. H. Duignan, and which con- 
tained a translation contributed by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, last year’s Sandars Lecturer in 
the University of Cambridge on Old English 
diplomata. Mr. Stevenson believed the docu- 
ment to be genuine, and he assigned its 
original to 994 He said (p. 7, note 1) that its 
annuary datum pccccxcur. was “a mistake 
for 994,” and in support of that correction he 
urged that “the seventh indiction [that given 
in the document] fell in that year, and not in 
996.” Mr. Stevenson’s fixation will not bear 
scrutiny, and in assigning what I believe to 
be the date of the document I shall show that 
he did not treat a single one of the data 
fundamentally, and that he made no fewer 
than five computistical mistakes. 

1. The data “anno a passione pccccxcvl.” 
and “indictione septima” are not absolutely 
contradictory, and it is not right to assume 
that pecccxcul. is “a mistake of the copyist” 
simply because A.D. 996 fell in the ninth indic- 
tion. This assumption springs from the sup- 
position that the person who styled himself 
“notarius...... Ethelredi regis” began to count 
the yearsin hisowneraof the Passion from A.D.1. 
This supposition overlooks the fact that, 
according to some chronographers, the Incar- 
nation must be dated three years earlier than 
Dionysius dated it. (Others, it is generally 
known, confused the era of the Passion wit 
the era of the Incarnation ; consequently this 
peculiarity in the charter in question need 
not trouble us.) A.D.1. 996 (used a passione) 
therefore equals a.p. 993, and in this year the 
month of October, in which the charter pur- 

rts to have been witnessed, actually fell in 

th the seventh Greek indiction and the 
seventh Bedane indiction. 

2. It is obvious that Mr. Stevenson’s 
reason for correcting the year ignores the 
well-known ambiguity of indictionary data. 
Dom Clément, in his ‘Dissertation sur 
les Dates des Chartes et des Chroniques,’ 
especially warned students of chronology 
that the indiction is no safe guide in deter- 


mining the year of our Lord when an 
event or document whose year we may have 


employed, all that the numeral of the indic- 
tion can teach us is that the date we are 
seeking fell within a period of about sixteen 
months ; that is, between the end of an im- 
perial indiction year on 31 Aug. in one year 
of grace and the beginning of a Pontifical 
indiction year on 25 Dec. in the next. These 
considerations show that the original docu- 
ment may have been written in A.D. 993 
(=A.D.1. 996) between 31 Aug. and the end of 
the year. 

3 and 4. Mr. C. S. Taytor remarks §. 
ii. 214): “A moon which was twenty-two 
days old on 16 Oct. [the calendar dates of the 
document] would have been new on 24 mec al 
and from this he argues that the golden 
number was III. and the year of grace in 
which the document was witnessed was 1009, 
and that this discrepancy with pccccxcul. 
entitles us to regard the document as spurious. 
Mr. TayLor’s computation is erroneous. If 
moon xxii. had fallen on 16 Oct. the moon 
would have been new on 25 Sept. But no 
new moon ascended on this day in any 
Dionysian lunar year, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to an ancient lunar calendar. Hence, 
when Mr. Stevenson equated 16 Oct., 994, 
with moon xxii. he made two mistakes: (1) 
in 994 16 Oct. actually fell on moon viii., and 
(2) while the Church was using the tables of 
Dionysius 16 Oct. never fell on moon xxii. 
A.D. 993, however, had golden number VI. and 
epact 25; consequently, as the lunar regular 
of October is 16, 1 October fell on moon xi. 
(=25 plus 16 minus 30), and 16 Oct. on moon 
xxvi. As the lunar value does not agree with 
the calendar date, I suggest that “luna xxii.” 
is a misreading of “luna xxu.,” and, further, 
that we should emend these supposititious 
figures to xxui. 

5. The data in the document run: “in 
mense Octobris, in dominico die, xvii. kal.” 
Mr. Stevenson believed that in 994 16 Oct. 
fell on Sunday. In that year, however, it 
fell on Tuesday, and it was in 992 that it fell 
on Sunday, while in 993 it fell on Monday. 
In the seventh Greek indiction, in A.D. 993, 
Sunday, moon xxv., fell on 15 Oct.—the Ides. 
It is hardly possible that “xvii. kal.” can bea 
scribal error for “Idibus,” and it would seem, 
on one hand, that the Julian calendar date 
fits neither the weekday nor the lunation ; 
while, on the other, the year—993 (= a.D.1. 996, 
used a passione), the indiction—seven, the 
weekday—Sunday, and the moon—xxv., are 
all in harmony. The error or errors in the 
tradition of the datal clause should not, I 


to fix is dated in either September, October, | think, invalidate the document, and I believe 
November, or December. The reason is clear. | that the ecclesiastical practice of changing 
the Julian and lunar calendar dates at vespers 


Unless we know which class of indiction is 
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lies at the root of our difficulties. If we sup- 
pose that the original deed was witnessed after 
vespers, and admit the emendation that I have 
just now suggested in the moon’s age, all the 
data are reduced to harmony. 
For these reasons it would seem that the 
charter relating to St. Peter’s, Wolverhamp- 
ton, should be assigned to Sunday evening, 
15 Oct., A.D. 993, when moon xxvi. and “xvii. 
kal. Novembris” had already commenced and 
the seventh imperial indiction was current. 
A. ANSCOMBE. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey. 


“HELPMATE” (9t* §. ii. 105, 185, 310, 453, 
496 ; iii. 50).—C. C. B. (9 S. ii. 453) says, “ The 
husband is not usually spoken of as the help- 
mate of the wife.” But why should he not? 
Is not each mated or married to the other? 
Is not each the mate or equal of the other? 


to be supposed. In my edition of Chaucer's 
‘Works, iii. 180 (‘ Astrolabe,’ pt. i. sect. 8), we 
read, “ thise degrees of signes ben everich of 
hem conside of 60 minutes, and every 
minute of 60 secondes, and so forth into 
smale fraccions infinit, as seith Alkabucius.” 
And in the same volume, p. 353, I quote the 
original passage in ‘Abdilazi Alchabitius,’ 
from the edition of 1482: “ Et gradus diuidi- 
tur in 60 minuta ; et minutum in 60 secunda ; 
et secundum in 60 tertia. Similiter sequuntur 
quarta, scilicet et quinta, ascendendo usque 
ad infinita.” We thus see that not only 
seconds, but even thirds, fourths, and fifths, 
were already known in the tenth century. 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Dr. Hutton, F.R.S., in his ‘Mathematical 
Dictionary,’ London, 1815, says that in the 
year 1500 George Purbach, a mathematician 
of Vienna, employed a watch that pointed to 


In Chambers’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ of 
which the well-known etymologist the late | 
Dr. Findlater was editor, helpmate is said | 
to be “formed on a misconception of the 

hrase an help meet in Gen. ii. 18.” Mate he 

efines “a companion, an equal, the male or 
female of animals that go in pairs,” &c. He 
gives as its etymology “A.-S. ge-maca, lit. 
‘having make or shape in common with 
another’; Icel. maki, an equal, from the same 
root as make.” 

I object to helpmate, as applied to the 
woman alone, that it suggests, what Gen. ii. 18 
never intended to suggest, inferiority and 
servitude on her part. It was no doubt from 
his misreading of that passage that Edmund 
Bull learnt to “ pitch the pipe too low ”:— 

God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and encrease of the world. 
St. Paul pitches the pipe higher : “ Neither is 
the man without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man ” (1 Cor. xi. 11), 7. e., they are 
each to the other a co-equal counterpart. 

The note of Tremellius on Gen. ii. 18 is 

excellent. To his rendering, “Faciam ei 
auxilium commodum ipsi,” he appends the 
comment, “ t.¢e., naturali specie et forma 
avdAdoyov, juris vocationis que censors, et 
omnium officiorum particeps, quod sit tan- 
quam alter ipse.” 
The Hebrew word rendered “help” 
in the A.V. has nothing of that sense of in- 
feriority which is usually attached to the 
English term. God Himself is called the YY 
of His people. See Psalms xxvii. 9, xxxiii. 20, 
Ixx. 5, &e. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


MINUTES AND Seconps (9** §. ii. 509 ; iii. 16). 


seconds for astronomical observations, which 
was probably a kind of clock. The question 
has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’; see 6 5. ix. 
248, 295 ; x. 521. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

“VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM” (9 §, ii. 
348).—Charles, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel, 1735-80, had the motto of “ Nunquam 
retrorsum” upon many of his silver thalers 
and billon coins. And in the thaler lists of 
Madai or Reimmann there is no mention of 
any other Hanoverian or Brunswick prince 
making use either of it or the motto about 
which inquiry is made. W.S.C. 

Manchester. 

This was the motto of the ancient famil 
of Hampden of Great Hampden, and accord- 
ing to Macaulay, in his ‘Essay’ on Lord 
Nugent’s ‘Memorials of Hampden,’ was 
borne on one side of the standard of_ the 
Buckinghamshire Greencoats which John 
Hampden had levied for the Parliament. 

I have frequently seen the same motto on 
the hatchments of the Viscounts Hampden in 
the chancel of Bromham Church, Bedford- 
shire. Robert, Lord Trevor of Bromham, 
was created Viscount Hampden in 1776. 
Perhaps the idea originated from the passage 
in Horace where the cunning fox dreads the 
treachery of the sick lion :— 

Quia me vestigia terrent 

Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum. 

‘Epist.,’ I. i. 74, 75. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Is your correspondent acquainted with 
what has appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. ix. 23, 
170, 514% EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 


—The use of seconds is much older than seems 


71, Breckne:k Road. 
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PLOUGHING THE saNDs” (9* §., iii. 2).— 
Mr. Curry has been as unfortunate in his 
search in the indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’as in that to 
Juvenal. Although under neither ‘ Ploughing’ 
nor ‘Arenas,’ there is in the former, under 
‘Proverbs and Phrases’: “ Plough the sands,” 
and in the latter, under ‘ Aratro,’ a reference 
to ‘Sat.’ vii. 49, 50, where words may be 
found with something more than a trace 
of the origin of the phrase employed by Mr. 
Asquith :— 

Nos tamen hoc agimus, tenuique in pulvere sulcos 
Ducimus, et littus sterili ver samus aratro. 

Our familiar friend “scribendi cacoethes” 
lies in close proximity. KILLIGREW. 


The source from which Burton took the 
meg may fairly be supposed, possibly, to 
the ‘Proverbs of Erasmus’; for he has 
among these “ Arare littus” with reference to 
Ausonius, and “ Harenz mandas semina ” with 
reference to the same lines from Ovid, in the 
epistle of GEnone to Paris, which Mr. J. T. 
Curry quotes. They come under the title 
of “Inanis opera.” Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


THe SurNAME Warp (9 §. iii. 8).—Just 
as Wright appears in the specialized forms 
Cartwright, Ploughwright, Shipwright, or 
Wheelwright, so we have such specialized 
forms of Ward as Hayward, the hedge warden, 
or Steward, the sty-ward who looked after 
the domestic animals, as well as Woodward, 
Doorward, Beeward, and Bearward. Warden 
is a doublet of guardian, as guard is of ward : 
it means np | a watchman or guard. The 
form in early documents is /e Ward, not de 
Ward as your correspondent states, showing 
that Ward was an official, not a territorial 
name. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Your correspondent under this head asks if 
all the cases of the surname Ward are derived 
from the same source. This may be the case 
in England—other readers better qualified 
than myself will perhaps decide this point ; 
but I can testify that in Ireland the surname 
Ward is a contraction of MacWard, or Mac- 
an-Ward, or in the Gaelic spelling Mac-an- 
Bhaird, meaning Son of the Bard. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Guards and wards were common enough to 
set many men up with a surname indicative 
of occupation. St. SwirHr. 


Miss Linwoop’s Picture (8 §S. 
xii. 449, 517 ; 9" S. i. 314; ii. 275, 512).—Miss 
Linwood’s needlework pictures were all sold 
at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s after her death, 
and the collection was dispersed. I have seen 
very few of them, but those few were copies 


of pictures by Morland, and were really very 
remarkable works of art. 


Guts (9" §. iii. 6).—This is not a reply, but 
a further query. For some years past sea- 
have been coming up annually, before and 

uring a storm, from Cardiff, along the Taff 
and its tributary the Cynon, to the Aberdare 
Valley, a distance of twenty miles from the 
sea. This year, however, they have been here 
for some months past. What is the explana- 
tion of this apparent change in the habitat 
of the gull? D. M. R. 


‘THe Duty or Man’ viii 
389, 515; 9 §S. ii. 536)—This book, having 
been published in 1657, could not have been 
written by Lord Chesterfield, who was not 
born till 1694. 

George Ballard in his ‘Memoirs of British 
Ladies,’ published in 1752, argues long and 
ably to prove that Dame Dorothy Packington 
was the author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man’ 
and ‘The Ladies’ Calling.’ Ballard says :— 

‘It has been very surprising to me to hear the 
many shifts and evasions which have been made use 
of on this occasion by several gentlemen to deprive 
the fair sex of the honour of these exalted perform- 
ances. Her learned friends who were concerned in 
those [i.e., Dame D. P.’s books] were too well ac- 
quainted with men and manners not to understand 
what kind of estimate the generality of mankind 
would put upon the production of a woman’s pen.” 

After considerable research last year at the 
British Museum, I am convinced that to Dame 
Dorothy Packington belongs the honour of 
being the author of that for many years much 
read (and standard) work ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man.’ Harriett McItquyaM. 

Staverton House, near Cheltenham. 


Brack Biottine Paper (9 §. ii. 506, 537).— 
During more than forty years’ service in the 
Foreign Office I never saw nor heard of black 
blotting paper being used, either there or in 
any of our Chanceries abroad; but I find 
upon inguiry that the idea is not merely due 
to Mr. Upward’s remarkable powers of inven- 
tion. The black blotting paper is (or was) 
used at the India Office, and was supplied by 
the Stationery Office. Lord Kimberley im- 
ported it into the Foreign Office for his own 
use, but soon gave it up. One objection to it 
is that it does not fulfil its Ferpess, as the ink 


dries grey upon it, and enables the writing to 
be rad ate 4 


9% §. ii, 305, 377, 457, 
a well-preserved speci- 


AcoRUS CALAMUS 
476).—I have receiv 


men of this plant from the moat of Harving- 
ton Hall,a fine old 
near Kidderminster, which I shall 
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to place at the disposal of any of the readers | the first historical writer, even in England, 


of ‘N. & Q.’ interested in the subject. 
no. HEBB. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


I am obliged to Mr. A. B. Sreete for his 
correction, which, not being a botanist, I 
accept with all humility. But I was alluding 
to a period quite forty years ago, and writing 
from memory. I accurately remember a 
“crimped ” flag, and also a “sweet” flag, the 
two being (I speak from memory again) not 
dissimilar in general form, size, and appear- 
ance ; and I assumed that they were identical. 

Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


“Piccin” (9% §. ii. 85).—Is it really an 
ascertained fact that, as Pror. SKEAT says, 
the Welsh form is borrowed from English? 
The root p?g, meaning a peak, a pike, a spike, 
is found in medieval Welsh compositions ; 
and in modern Welsh we have pigyn (pro- 
nounced “piggin”), meaning a thorn, stitch, 
the pleurisy. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Era IN Monkish CHRONOLOGY 
(8 S. xi. 387; xii. 421, 466; 9% §. i. 10, 92, 
231 ; ii. 29, 292, 473).—Mr. STEVENSON’S asser- 
tion that he had already cited the passage 
which I have quoted from p. 199 of Riihl’s 
‘Chronologie’ is inaccurate: the passage 
quoted by me runs from line 5 to line 7 ; that 
correctly cited by him runs from line 19 to 
line 22. Mr. STEVENSON, when assuring me 
of the strong support which he derived from 
Prof. Riihl, did not mention the important fact 
that that scholar is in exact agreement with 
Kemble and myself as regards the primary 
point on which Mr. STEVENSON misguidedly 
attacked Kemble. Kemble and Riihl assert 
that St. Augustine introduced the Dionysian 
era into England; Mr. Stevenson, in his 
attack upon Kemble, said that it is not likely 
that Augustine would introduce the era; and 
now, instead of confessing his error, he asserts 
that Riihl’s statement “in no way contro- 
verts” his own. He also reiterates his belief 
that it was Bede who introduced the Diony- 
sian era, but, as heretofore, he fails to anole 
the requisite proof. 

Mr. STEVENSON does not conclude his note 
without falling into error once more. He 
says, “The first historical writer to use the 
era of the Incarnation was undoubtedly Beda, 
who commenced to use it in his ‘Chronica 
Minora,’ written in 725...... ” The ‘Chronica 
Minora’ (ic. the ‘Liber de Temporibus 
Minor ’—cf. 9“ §. ii. 31) was not written in 
725, and if we accept Mr. STEvENson’s date, 


| to use the era. In the ‘Historia Abbatum,’ 
a work which Bede abbreviated (vide Mr. 
Plummer’s ‘ Bede,’ Introd. p. xlvi), and the 
latest date in which falls in 4.p, 716, the 
foundation of the monastery at Wearmouth 
is dated “anno dominice incarnationis 
DCLXXIV°, indictione secunda” (ibid. p. 390). 

A. ANSCOMBE. 

4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 


Tue GeorGe worn By [. (9 
ii. 263, 354 ; iii. 16).—KILLIGREW may be glad 
to know that the fact of the king gate | 
delivered his George to Juxon with the worc 
“Remember” is ey by very early 
evidence in a pamphlet of eight pages, en- 
titled :— 

“King Charles | His | Speech | Made upon the | 
Scaffold | at Whitehall Gate, | Immediately before 
his Execution, | On Tuesday the 30 of Jan. 1648. | 
Witha Relation of the manner | of his going to Exe- 
cution. | Published by spetiall Authority. | London 
| Printed by Peter Cole, at the Sign of the | Print- 
aa in Cornhill, near the | Royall Exchange 


The following paragraph is on p. 8 of the 

amphlet, and comes immediately after 
y uxon’s final words of consolation :— 

** The King then said to the Executioner, is my 
Hair well. Then the King took off his Cloak and 
his Georg, giving his George to Doctor Juxon, say- 
ing, Remember—” 
with a marginal note, “It is thought for to 
give to the Prince.” 

After describing the execution, the narra- 
tive ends, “The King’s Body now lies in his 
Lodging Chamber in Whitehall,” showing 
that it was written, if not printed, in the 
short interval that elapsed before the burial 
at Windsor. R. MarsHaM-TOWNSHEND. 


Dr. Jonn Dez anp Epwarp KE tty (9 S. 
ii. 407).—A good account of Dr. Dee will be 
found in Kippis’s ‘Biographia Britannica.’ 
The Camden Society in 1842 published the 
‘Private Diary of John Dee, and the Cata- 
logue of his Library and MSS.,’ edited b 
James O. Halliwell, F.R.S. For Dr. Dee's 
connexion with Edward Kelly see ‘N. & Q., 
7% §. iv. 306 ; v. 32. 

EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


W. T. 8S. will find information respecting 
the above in ‘ Lives of the Necromancers,’ by 
William Goodwin (London, 1834), pp. 373-98 ; 
‘Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delu- 
sions,’ by Charles Mackay (London, 1856), 
vol. i. pp. 152-63 ; and ‘A Relation of what 

ed for many Years between Dr. John 
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sundry Great Men and Princes to the said 

Dr. Dee,’ by Meric Causabon (London, 1659). 

This work contains a large amount of in- 

formation, and the preface is curious and 

interesting. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 
{For other authorities to be consulted see Mr. 

np Cooper’s memoir of Dee in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
jog. 


Cooke Famity (9 S. ii. 88, 254, 314).— 
At 9 §. ii. 254 it is suggested that per- 
haps Sir Thomas Cooke (04. 1709) was buried 
at Hackney. I have gone carefully through 
the registers, but find no entry of his burial, 
although there is the following : “11th Jan., 
1720. Sir Chas. Cooke, Knt. and Alderman, in 
Mr. Dolins’ vault.” There is also Susanna 
Cooke, widow, buried 7 April, 1709; and two 
persons of this name, John and Thomas, both 
of Mare Street, Hackney, were buried 31 Jan., 
1694, and 27 Dec., 1694, respectively. There 
are numerous other persons mentioned bear- | 
ing the name Cooke, but I cannot say if they 
belong to the same family. 

In the minutes of the select vestry Sir 


common use in the double plural form of 
dyfroedd, waters. C. C. B. is in error in 
stating that dwy usually means water ; I am 
not aware of a single instance of the kind. I 
think he must be confounding it with gwy, 
mutated into wy, which is often met, especially 
in the name of rivers in Wales, e.g., the Wye. 
The usual meaning of diy is two, the word 
being the feminine form of dau. As is well 
known, afon, a river, is always feminine in 
Welsh. Is it not possible that Dyfrdwy 
means “the waters of two,” afon (river) being 
understood ? If not (and I should like to hear 
the opinion of some Welsh philologist on this 
suggestion of mine), I am driven to believe 
that dwy is a corruption of duw. the Welsh 
for God. D. M. R. 


Tae Reat yeas (9 §. ii. 444).—What- 
ever may be the character of Zneas, it seems 
to misconstrue Virgil’s meaning to translate 
the epithet “ pius” by the English “ pious” in 
its common sense. In the ‘/Eneid’ the 
epithet refers to the filial piety of Zneas in 
rescuing Anchises ; so it is in ‘En.,’ i. 378, 379: 


Thomas Cooke is twice mentioned, in 1694 
and 1703; and under date 15 January, 1690/1, 
it is stated that a young gentleman Senne 
not given) gave 200/. to the churchwardens. | 
It was left to be laid out according to the | 
discretion of the churchwardens, “either in a 
p’sent Charity for the Poor or in a Stock for | 
the future.” This amount was afterwards | 
lent to Sir Thomas Cooke at 5 per cent. 
interest. I should like to know where I can | 
find a pedigree of this family. C. H. C. 
South Hackney. 


Information respecting Sir Thomas Cooke, 
nt., is meagre. He had two sons—1l, John | 
Cooke, of London; 2, Josiah, in the East 
Indies—and four daughters—1, Elizabeth, 
had three husbands: (1) Sir Josiah Child, 
Bart., half-brother of Richard, Earl Tylney, 
ext. ; (2) —— Chadwick, of London, mer- 
chant ; (3) —— Osbaldeston, of ——; 2, Jane, 
ied unmarried ; 3, ——, married to —— Pett, 
——, unmarried. 


| given above. 


Sum pius neas, raptos qui ex urbe Penates 

Classe veho mecum. 

Similarly, Ovid, in ‘Epp. Her.,’ vii. has, 
v. 107 :— 
Seniorque pater, pia sarcina nati. 

So at v. 80 there is :— 

Presserunt humeros sacra paterque tuos. 
[t was seen so long since as the Delphin 
edition of Virgil that the meaning was that 
Y For on “ presserunt” there is 
this note :— 

“Pius igitur a Virgilio A{neas cognominatur, 
quod patrem et deos Penates flammis erupuerit, et 
humeris bajulaverit.” 

So also on “ pia sarcina ” Facciolati observes : 
_.“h. e., Anchises humeris sublatus ab Enea, qui 
idcireo pius passim a Virgilio dicetur.” 

Ep. MarsHa.t, F.S.A. 


Is it not rather late in the day to be told 
that A2neas was not a model of all the virtues? 
No one can have read the ‘ Aineid’ without 


——; 4, 
Chadwick and Osbaldeston are Lancashire | feeling some contempt for Virgil’s hero, and 
families, and in the pedigree of the latter a| comparing him unfavourably with his nobler- 


John Osbaldeston of the City of London, circa 
1650, is mentioned. JoHN 


Gtynpyrrpwy (9 iii. 6).—Bradley in 
the paragraph quoted errs, if he errs at all, 
in fairly good company, for I find that Dr. 
Owen Pughe in his dictionary gives under 
‘Dyfrdwy’ “the Dee, the divine water.” 
There is but little doubt that the word is 
compounded of dyfr and dwy ; dyfr is merely 


minded rival, Turnus. He was “pious” in 
the same sense as Pope Alexander VI. was 
“holy,” ex officio; being the founder of the 
Roman race, and having duly performed 
certain religious rites. He was also called 


“magnanimous.” But “magnanimity,” great- 
ness of soul, the power to perform great 
works, was not then inconsistent with a full 
share of vices, any more than it is in the pre- 


the old plural form of dw/r, and is now in 
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system. Was it not the author of ‘Ecce 
Homo’ who said that all the heroes of the 
‘Iliad’ would, in the present day, have been 
hanged at Newgate? This, at any rate, is 
the impression he gives. Killing a suppliant 
was almost the only crime they recognized as 
such, and even this Achilles was guilty of 
(®. 34-135). Epic ts are not always happy 
in their alba The hero of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is undoubtedly Satan, yet a critic might even 
find certain defects in the ethical aspect of 
this character. Foster PALMER, 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


A Retic or Napo.eon (9 §. iii. 3).--Was 
not the plaster cast of Bonaparte’s face made 
by Dr. Burton, a surgeon in the army stationed 
at St. Helena? About fifty years ago I was 
told by a member of Dr. Burton’s family that 
Dr. Antommarchi did not know how to make 
the cast ; that Dr. Burton, after placing the 

laster on the face, left the room where the 

“ly was lying before the wet plaster had 
become firm enough to be taken off; and that 
Dr. Antommarchi carried the cast away in 
the absence of Dr. Burton. 


Rosert Burns’s Propuecy (9" ii. 526).— 
This so-called “prophecy” may be interesting 
to some readers, but undoubtedly would have 
been much more so to a larger number if the 

reater part of Burns’s letter to Johnson had 
pee given, the “prophecy” being the conclu- 
sion only of the letter which is printed in the 
reface to vol. v. of ‘The Scots Musical 


cum,” of which, Alice Morse Earle tells us, 
many of the spoons owned by the first colo- 
nists of New England were made (‘Customs 
and Fashions in Old New England,’ p. 135). 
I do not know whether “alcamy” would be 
permitted by present-day philologists to have 
thrown off the a/ and to have given rise to 
the adjective. Has Mr. Peacock ever met 
with the word in Lincolnshire? I have an 
impression that my nurse there used to say, 
“That is not gold ; it is only camelian.” 
Sr. SwiTHr. 


Rounps or Runes (9° §. ii. 386, 430, 492, 
530).—Without examination, I was misled by 
the remarks of Pror. SKEAT, at the second 
reference, to assume that rung, in the sense 
referred to, was the older word, being after- 
wards displaced by round. An investigation 
discloses that round is the original word, and 
rung the corruption. Besides Shakespeare in 
‘Julius Cesar,’ IT. i. (1601), there are More 
(1614-87), in ‘The Government of the 
Tongue’; Dryden, in ‘The Dialogues of the 
Hind and Panther,’ ii. 221 (1687) ; and Norris 
(1657-1711), using round. Here are what 
other authorities say (N.B. Where we find 
both or either omitted from the following 
list, the dictionary does not give the defini- 
tion with reference to a ladder) :— 

Minsheu, 1617.—“ The round of a ladder.” 

Bailey, 1727. 

Johnson (last fo.), 1773.—“ Round, rundle, 
step of a ladder.” 

Ash, 1775.—“ Round, a rundle, a step of a 


ladder. Rung (a local word), the round or 


Museum’ (not “Scottish”), which volume | step of a ladder.” 


ney owes its birth to Burns. May 

permitted to eee the “prophecy ” 
by that portion of Burns’s letter which, in 
view of his death and all circumstances con- 
nected therewith, has a pathos of its own 
almost inexpressible ?— 

“This protracting, slow, consuming illness which 
hangs over me will, I doubt much, my ever dear 
friend, arrest my sun before he has well reached his 
middle career, and will turn over the poet to far 
other and more important concerns than studying 
the brilliancy of wit or the pathos of sentiment. 
However, hope is the cordial of the human heart, 
and I endeavour to cherish it as well as I can.” 


Burns was dead before the volume in question 


saw the light. 
Autrrep Cuaries Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 


CaMELIAN (8S. vii. 429).—My ques- 
tion as to the nature of a ring of “ camelian ” 
has, I think, never been answered. I have 
been wondering if the material were in any 


Sheridan, 1784.—“ Round, rundle, step of a 
ladder.” 

Todd, 1827.—“ Round, rundle, step of a 
ladder. Rung, a round or step of a ladder ; 
so used in the north of England.” 

Walker (by Davis), 1829.—“ Round, rundle, 
of a ladder.” 

ichardson, 1837. 

Webster and Worcester (new ed.), 1851.— 
“ Round, a rundle, step of a ladder. Rung 
(a round or step of a ladder, Bp. Andrews). 

Latham, 1855.—“ Round, rundle, step of a 
ladder.” 

Cooley, 1861.— “ Round, a rundle of a 
ladder.” 

Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial’ (by Annandale), 1884. 
—“ Round, the step of a ladder, a run 
Rung, the round or step of a ladder (local).” 

It will be observed that each of the above 
who treats of the article gives round as the 


way akin to the “alchymy—or alcamyne,/ word. Four mention rung, three character- 
gecamy, ocany, ockanie, aleamy, or acconie— | izing it as a localism (= a vulgarism), and the 
4 metal composed of pan-brass and arseni- | fourth places the meaning with 
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as a doubtful word, particularizing the writer 
using it.* A study of the authorities demon- 
strates that the word rungs came into the 
language from a maritime source, and that 
it is quite a proper word when confined to its 
roper place, as relating to the floor of a ship. 
ixtended to the steps, rundles, or rounds of 
a ladder, it becomes a vulgarism—just as it 
would be correct for me to call a club a 
cudgel ; but if I apply the term cudgel to a 
walking-stick, I commit a vulgarity. In 
Wright’s ‘Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English’ (1893), “containing words 
from the English writers previous to the 
nineteenth century which are no longer in 
use, or are not used in the same sense, and 
words which are now used only in the pro- 
vincial dialects,” rung, “the step of a ladder,” 
is included. Of the instances from writers 
given by Pror. Skeat having a bearing upon 
the point, two belong to the Chaucer era, one 
being Chaucer himself. They cannot be 
taken as criteria ; they are too much out of 
date, and the language was unformed then. 
Besides, these references brought forward 
as examples of rungs are not rungs at all, 
but the obsolete ronges. There remains the 
solitary instance of Bryce, who may be looked 
upon as the one exception proving the rule. 
Even laying aside the array of authority 
against, would a dozen of such instances 
upon the subject of a refinement weigh in 
the balance against Scott, especially when he 
puts the term into the mouth of a courtier ? 
Another writer of repute using round is 
George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes, née Evans). To the 
foregoing let me add something personal. I 
have found here (over a large district in the 
north of Ireland) that the steps of a ladder 
are invariably called rungs by the labouring 
classes, and rounds by the olvated. When 
that fact fitted with Dr. Blain’s dictum, in 
the dilemma of Blain v. Skeat was I not 
justified in assuming for myself that the 
former (who made a study of the question) 
was right, and that the latter (who probably 
never considered the point before beyond the | 
etymology) is wrong? Outside of the aca- | 
demic discussion, Pror. SKEAT makes two 
mistakes. It is colouring the facts to intro- | 


duce the phrase, “nor does a word become | 
vulgar merely because it pleases J. 8. M. T. to | 
call it so.” I simply quoted an authority, | 
and said that I preferred to follow that | 
authority. In any remarks I made on the | 
subject I never had the slightest intention | 


* The references is to Bishop Andrewes’s ‘Ser- 
mons,’ p. 560 (1631). The author, however, did not 
make use of rungs, but the Chaucerean term. See 
post, 


of sneering either at men or things. I am 
sorry to see in the columns of N & Q,,’ 
where everything ought to be discussed in a 
friendly and helpfa spirit, that sometimes 
your correspondents import considerable acri- 
mony. To sneer without justification is 
departing from rules that should prevail, 
and is not only likely to call forth the irrita- 
tion deprecated, but in a leading writer is 
setting a bad example to lesser lights. 

& MT. 


Pror. SKEaT at the last reference points 
out that rwng in the sense of cudgel is twice 
used by Burns. It is also used by Scott in the 
same sense. In ‘The Abbot,’ chap. vii., Ralph 
Fisher says to Roland Greme :— 

“T wot not what hinders me from clearing old 
scores with this hazel rung, and showing you it was 
your Lady’s livery-coat which I spared, and not your 
flesh and blood, Master Roland.” 

Rung here is equivalent to Cuddie Head- 
rigg’s kebbie (‘Old Mortality,’ chap. xiv.). 
JONATHAN 


In Northumberland rung is the name 
invariably given. On the contrary, round is 
never used, at least among the workmen. 
Ladders are often made with three or four 
flat bars, longer than the round ones, and 
projecting sufficiently on each side to admit 
a wooden peg, so that the whole may be kept 
compact and firm. These are called fiat 
rungs, sometimes “throughs ” (thrufs). Bars 
of the above kind are a good deal used in the 
various fittings and furnishings about farm- 
steads, and are almost always called rungs, 
never rounds, at least among the workmen. 
Old-fashioned shepherds on the borders may 
sometimes still call a walking-stick a rung. 
The term is still well understood. To walk 
“twa fald o’er a rung” is to go doubled with 
a stick. JoHN WILSON. 

Leazes Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“FELiciTy,” THE INWARDS oF A Pie (9 §. 
iii. 3).—It is rather a “large order” to assume 
“a hard pronunciation of the ec,” and I should 
think it far more likely that in the young and 
uninstructed rustic mind the inaldie of a pig 
stands as inclusive of everything that is mys- 
terious or dimly understood. Hence it was, 
no doubt, that a little boy here asked his 
teacher whether the soul was not “somethink 
out o’ the hinside of a pig.” ma 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


A DESCENDANT OF JONATHAN Swirt (9* §. 


| ii. 325).—I have in ‘N. & Q.’ called attention 


to the fact that a learned official, when label- 
ling a copy of Aulus Gellius, 1706 (it was 
given by Erasmus Edwards, Lord Orford’s 
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secretary, to the great Dean of St. Patrick’s), 
for exhibition in a case in the Forster Room, 
South Kensington Museum, described Mr. 
E. L. Swifte—who sold the book to John 
Forster—as “a descendant of the Dean”! I 
now, however, think it only right to mention 
that the authorities at the Museum have 
amended the erroneous statement. There 
has lately been affixed to the work named 
an entirely new label, in lieu of the very 
objectionable one, and the public are now 
informed thereby that Mr. E. L. Swifte was 
“a relative of the Dean.” The italics are mine. 
By the way, would not the title of “The 
Victoria and Albert Museum” be much more 
appropriate than the present unmeaning 
appellation ? Henry Geratp Hore. 
Elms Road, 8. W. 


Tete-\-Tete Portraits (9 ii. 448).— 
Some queries and many replies containing 

rtraits have already appea in the pages 
& If your will turn 
to 3 §. x1. 87 ; 7" S. v. 488; vi. 10, 136, 175; 
vii. 55, he will find that many of the portraits 
have been identified. To the present date 
no complete list has appeared. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“RoumMer” (8 §. x. 452; xi. 270, 395; xii. 
17, 198; 9" §. iii. 36).—As my remarks on 
this word have been somewhat misunderstood, 
I shall be glad to be allowed to explain. 

The guess that rummer is derived from rum 
is quite modern, and mere popular etymology 
of the obvious but useless sort. When ‘Adds. 
son said in 1703 that he could find no rime to 
rummer, he clearly shows that the pronuncia- 
tion was not that now in use, which so obvi- 
ously rimes to summer. The uw was doubtless 
like the oo in foot ; and this is why Bailey, in 
his ‘Dictionary,’ when taking a shot at the 
etymology, never thinks of rum, but only of 
room, and therefore defines it as “a broad- 
mouthed drinking-glass.”* In precisely the 
same way our modern rummage was formerly 
roomage, and really is derived from room, as 
Bailey likewise suggests. If, according to 
Bailey’s evidence, the « was somewhat long, 
then the difficulty as to finding a rime is rea 
enough. Even if it had been as long as the oo 
in roomer, the available rimes are not many. 
Rumour supplies no rime, but only a coinci- 
dent sound ; whilst humour and tumour have 
a sound like the ew in dew, which does not 
recommend itself to the fastidious ear. A | 


* “ Rummer (q. d. a roomer, from room), a broad- 
mouthed drinking-glass.” 


true rime is supplied by Bloomer, but Addi- 
son could not use a word which was not yet 
invented. 

Moreover, the usual name of rum at an 
early date was not the curtailed form now so 
|familiar, but rumbullion or rumbowling. As 
late as Smollett’s time it was still usually 
called rumbo. 

But I long ago quoted the line about 
“Rhenish rummers” tes Dryden’s poetical 
epistle to Etheredge, the date of which is 
now known to be 1686 (see Etheredge, ‘Works,’ 
ed. Verity, p. viii). And Dryden’s expression 
shows that the word was a foreign one, im- 
ported from the Continent. Indeed, it is 
perfectly well known that rwmmer is merely 
the Dutch word roemer done into English. 

Hence I never said that the English rummer 
was of any other origin. But I ventured on 
the queaieiien (not at all my own, but fre- 

uently given elsewhere) that the Dutch, not 
the English word, might have been connected 
with the German Rémersaal, carefully usin 
| the phrase “I have deen told so.” It seem 
| not unlikely, because the German for rummer 
|is Rémer. Of course, neither the Du. roemer 
nor the G. Rémer can possibly be derived 
from the English rum. 

However, Dr. Franck, in his ‘Dutch Ety- 
mological Dictionary,’ says that this is pro- 
bably a mistake. He is not quite certain 
‘about it, but prefers to derive it from Du. 
roem, boasting, glory, praise ; as if it were a 
glass from which to drink toasts, to the glory 
of the person toasted. However this may be, 
there is no doubt about the English word, 
as it is merely borrowed from Dutch. 

Wa W. 


The word was in use in 1845, when Disraeli 
bray slap-bang for the girls” (‘Sybil,’ chap. x.). 

H. MARSHALL, MA 


Hastings. 


A Caut §. iii. 26).—In ‘ Merr 
Pictures by the Comic Hands of H. K. 
Browne, Crowquill, Doyle, Leech, Meadows, 
Hine, and others’ (no date, about 1855-60), on 
folio 12, appears a very large sailor on a very 
small expanse of coast, with a few yachts in 
|the distance. His exclamation is, “Shiver 

my timbers! I’m lost! Ain’t no one seen my 
child’s caul?” Much about cauls has already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’; see the Indexes to 1", 
gud, 7%, and 8 §.; especially 7" 8. ii. 145; 
8 S. xi. 144. W. C. B. 
This ancient and widely spread superstition 
has been frequently noticed in the pages of 
‘N. & (see 1* S. v., vii.; 8. iii. ; 6S. 
ix.; 7 8. ii, viii). Brand, in his ‘ Popular 
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Antiquities,’ calls it “the holy or fortunate 
cap or hood,” and gives many instances of 
the belief that children so born will be very 
fortunate. The following paragraph, from a 
current number of the Lancet, shows that the 
superstition has not died out :— 

“A letter has been received by a correspondent, a 
medical man, asking him if he feels disposed to buy 
a caul, or, in case the article is of no use to him, if 
he can recommend an establishment where cauls are 
purchased. We believe that there is still some 
market for cauls among sailors, who retain their 
belief in the efficacy of the membranes as a protec- 
tion against shipwreck and drowning, and we 
endorse the notice given by our correspondent to 
try the mercantile marine. Notices of ‘Cauls for 
Sale Within’ were to be seen recently in windows 
in the vicinity of the docks both of London and 
Liverpool, but it is some time since we have noticed 
an advertisement of a caul for sale in the daily 
press. It may be remarked that the sale of cauls, 
so far from being a very ancient custom, is a com- 
paratively modern innovation. The witchcraft of 
the Middle Ages declared against the caul retaining 
any virtue whatever if parted with by gift or sale to 
any but a member of the child’s kindred. Probably 
it was the midwife, as is pointed out in ‘Credulities 
Past and Present,’ by W. Jones, who discounte- 
nanced this exclusive view of the matter, and pro- 
ceeded to turn the accident of parturition into coin 
of the realm.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 


Wottaston Arms S. ii. 429 ; iii. 29).— 
The monument erected by William Wollaston 
to the memory of Alice Coburn is not in 
Stratford Church, as stated in Mr. R. E. 
Chester Waters’s book, but in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Bow Road, Middlesex, 
where she was buried. Rira Fox. 


Herepirary Opour (9 S. ii. 505).—The 
notion of a distinct odour being associated 
with a family is not exactly new. It is a 
notion that must have got, or been put, in the 
head of Louis XIII, who often said, boast- 
fully, “Je tiens de mon pére, moi, je sens le 
gousset.” This is a claim to an hereditary 
odour ; a heritage not at all desirable, though 
the king was proud of it, for Madame de 
Verneuil told Henri IV., in reference to this 
property, “ que bien lui prenait d’étre roi, que 
sans cela on ne le pourrait souffrir, et qu'il 

uait comme charogne” (see ‘Mémoires de 

allemant, Henri IV.’). B. D. Mose.ey. 


I am quite certain that if I was blindfolded, 
and had been placed by the side of my late 
father, say, at the dinner table, and not told 
who was sitting by me, I should have known 
at once he was not far off, there was 
such a queer odour, not from the breath, 
always emanating from him. He was a non- 
smoker, but fond of port wine, and I always 
used to put it down to this. I notice it also 


in some of my brothers who neither smoke 
nor drink port. Atrrep J. Kine. 


I would cite “a man of your rank and 
smell,” vulgar, but expressive. <A. W. 


Furty or Coicuester, Essex (9 §. iii. 27). 
—I have in my possession several notes of 
births, marriages, and deaths of the above 
family dating from the year 1613 down to the 

resent time. They refer principally to that 

ranch of the family who were members of 
the Society of Friends. I shall be pleased to 
place these notes at the disposal of your cor- 
respondent Mr. Artuur Brent, if he will 
communicate with me. Rita Fox, 

64, Watling Street, E.C, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Memoirs of the Verney Family from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, 1660-1696. By Margaret M. 
Verney. Vol. IV. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue task begun by Frances Parthenope, Lady 
Verney—who died before her work saw the light— 
of compiling from documents and pictures at Claydon 
House a history of the Verney family has n 
qocemnupnes by her successor, Margaret Maria, 
Lady Verney, and the complete work, so far as 
concerns the scheme proposed, has now seen the 
light. On this the lover of history is to be con- 
gratulated. Works which, like the present, conduct 
us, so to speak, personally through some of the 
most striking epochs of history, and show us the 
thoughts of active participators in the struggles and 
the influence upon domestic life of the events under 
which the State reeled, are, necessarily, scarce and 
wecious. Twice already (see 8 8. i. 465; vii. 179) 
1ave we drawn attention to the fortunes of the 
family, the first instalment presenting them in 
action, with Sir Edmund Verney in the thick of 
the fight at Edgehill, his hand, cut off at the 
wrist, still grasping the royal standard committed 
to his charge; the second occupied with the 
difficult, but indispensable task of gathering 
together such scraps of family property as con- 
tributions and exactions and confiscations on both 
sides have left. In this third and concluding por- 
tion times are somewhat easier. The Restoration 
has brought to the land a respite from civil war, 
and the troubles we encounter are those only to 
which humanity is at all times subject. Touching 
references to past vicissitudes or calamities are 
still encountered, and we find the day of the dis- 
astrous fight at Edgehill and the death of the 
standard-bearer still observed. 

If the records of the fourth volume are on the 
whole less stimulating than those of its prede- 
cessors, it is to be remembered that the times were 
more peaceable. Revolutionary influences such 
as drove James II. from the throne pass com- 
paratively lightly over the Buckinghamshire home, 
and though we have pictures of the consternatio 
caused by the ravages of the Plague and the Fire o 
London, the rebellion of Monmouth, and the trial 
of the bishops, the main purport of the notes and 
correspondence is domestic. Some very lively entries 
deal with the exploits of highwaymen, and we find, 
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to our consternation, that the members of the 
eminently respectable and distinguished families 
in whose proceedings we are interested are almost 
more likely to relieve others of their purses 
than to be themselves so relieved. With some- 
thing not far removed from a shock we learn that the 
exercise of the whole family influence is required in 
order to preserve cousin this or that from the gallows, 
and that sometimes this, great as it is, is lendienmate. 
Richard Hals and Frederick Turville, both of them 
connexions of the family through the Lady Verney 
who was the mother of the “‘Standard-bearer,” 
earn what is here called “‘the crowning distinction 
of the gallows.” Among the various letters con- 
taining family news sent by Edmund Verney at 
East Claydon to John Verney, the merchant at 
Aleppo, none can have conveyed intelligence much 
more tragical than one undated, but written, pre- 
sumably, about July, 1660: “‘Cosen Jack Temple, 
Sir R.’s brother, was tryed for having fourteen 
wives at once, and escaped the gallows. I think I 
have sufficiently spoken of marriages. Now for 
hanging, which also goes by destiny...... My cosen, 
Fredd urville, was hanged at Hertford for burglar 
and other crimes. But I’ll speak no more of caak 
ignominious ends, though these ensuing may be as 
deplorable ; for my cosen Thom: Danby was basely 
murdered in a tavern in London by one Burrage ; 
Cosen Reade killed in France; cosen A. Temple, 
lieutenant in a ship of war, was slayne before 
Algiers.” ‘‘Cosen” Frances Hobart speaks with 
much indulgence of the afore-mentioned “ poor 
coussin Frederick Turville,” and is glad to think 
that he died like a “‘ very good christion ”—and self- 

laimedly “‘ a chatolicke ” (sic). A note received 
— this man, who had in his time, as a naval 
officer, done good service, is docketed by Sir Ralph 
Verney as from “‘ Dick Halse, a Highwayman—since 
hanged.” A sad episode in the narrative is the 
madness with which, soon after her marriage to 
Edmund Verney, Mary Abell is visited. In spite 
of her affliction she survived all her descendants, 
and lived to the age of seventy-four. Her tomb- 
stone registers, with some tautology, that “ not- 
withstanding her lunacy she was a Woman of 
Extraordinary Goodness, Piety, & Devotion.” Tom, 
the scapegrace, concerning whom much has been 
heard, died of old age at well over ninety, still 
possessed of 22s. and Id. Sir a the mainstay, 
represents Buckingham in the “Convention” Par- 
liament from ——, 1689, to February, 1690. 
Though prayed for by all his connexions and friends, 
including 


That sweet saint who stood by Russell’s side, 


he died at midnight between 25 and 26 September, 
1696, leaving instructions, which were not followed, 
to be buried “‘ as privately and with as little pomp 
as may be.” 

It will show what sidelights this volume throws 
upon history to state that we read how, on the 
day following the funeral, King William ‘“‘ was 
last Sunday at Whitehal Chapl, tis the first time 
since the Queen dyed, and I was told by one that 
was their he looked full of trouble and concern.” 
Reproductions of portraits and illustrations gener- 
ally constitute once more a great attraction. Those 
from Claydon House include Queen Catherine of 

; James Butler, first Duke of Ormond, b 
Egmont ; and paintings by Sir P. Lely of Sir Ralp 
erney; Anne , Marchioness of Wharton; 


Elizabeth Palmer, wife of John Verney; and 


Eleanor Lee, Countess of Abingdon. Six or eight 
further — of illustrious Verneys from the 
same and other collections are given. 


Le Diz-huitiéme Siécle, les Meurs, les Arts, le 
Idées: Reécits et Témoignages Contemporains. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 

DELIGHTED at first to flout its predecessor, this 

nineteenth century, in the expiring years of which 

we live, has ended by yielding it something more 
than mere justice. Poetry in its highest development 
sank to rest in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and, though it stirred in its sleep at the 
sound of some melodies of Blake, did not rouse 
itself in earnest till it was stirred by the réveil of 

Burns, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron in 

England, and the heralding of Victor Hugo and the 

Romanticists in France. Then, even, we talked dis- 

paragingly of the eighteenth century, the century 

though it was of Voltaire and Beaumarchais, 

Diderot and the Encyclopedists, and of Pope and 

Swift, Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds. It is through 

art we have at length reached admiration, or at 

least toleration, for the century of artificiality and 
prettiness, and we have condescended to believe 
that an age such as that of the boudoir and the 
reception room, of Versailles and the Trianon, the 

rapier, the snuff box, and the clouded cane, was a 

necessary portion of that progress which has made 

the nineteenth century what it is, and has left for 
the twentieth nothing of which we dare attempt 
to dream. 

The handsome and superbly illustrated book 
before us—a class of work in which the French are 
immeasurably our superiors—is a history of the 
eighteenth century, not from its actions so much as 
from its products. The age, so to speak, tells its 
own tale. What are usually considered to be the 
bases of history—records and documents—properly 
so called are left unconsulted. From pictures and 
engravings, from furniture and decorations generally, 
from the works, the diaries, the conversations of 
writers, philosophers, statesmen, comedians, char- 
latans, chambermaids, a likeness of the age as it 
saw itself is drawn. From the treasures of the 
Louvre and the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Musée 
Carnavalet, Versailles, Condé, Chantilly, the 
Opera, the Comédie Francaise, and from numerous 
private collections, writers—each of them a 
specialist in his line—have drawn illustrations 
of the Court, the salons, Paris, and the pro- 
vinces, beaux-arts and the theatre, philosophers 
and intellectual development, statesmen and men 
of war. Little is told us concerning suppressed 
movements. We scarcely see the life of the tiller 
of the ground, know next to nothing of the grinding 
tyranny to which the labourer and the peasant were 
enya no more heed than did society itself to 
the grumbling of the coming storm. Life, however, 
in court, camp, forest, and park, in the boudoir, the 
alcove, the ruedle, the atelier, on the stage, is repro- 
duced for us as it is preserved in the pictures of 
Boucher, Watteau, Lancret, Greuze, ra the illus- 
trations of Cochin, Eisen, Marillier, Moreau le 
Jeune. The frontispiece reproduces admirably a 
7 by Madame Lebrun of Marie Antoinette, 
rom the collection of the Marquis de Fontanges, 
which is succeeded, on the first e, by a delight- 
ful representation by Nattier of Madame Victoire, 
the daughter of Louis XV., as a nymph. These 
things are indicative of what follows in the open- 


ing section, ‘La Cour.’ Pictures of the Regent, 
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Louis XV. as a child, of his Court, his entry into 
Paris, of Marie Leczinska; caricatures of the use of 
pannier and plume ; grim views of the questioning 
of Damiens; charming designs from Moreau’s 
*Monument of Costume’; portraits and busts of 
Voltaire, Diderot, Madame Vestris, Turgot, and 
other celebrities: with these and similar things 
the book overflows. To all who tolerate or love 
the eighteenth-century art of France it offers end- 
less attraction. It is in all respects a triumph of 
the Parisian press. 
Scottish Vernacular Literature. By T. F. Hender- 
son. (Nutt.) 
Mr. Henperson, well known for contributions to 
historical and biographical knowledge, has given us 
what is called succinct history” of Scottish 
vernacular literature, principally, but not wholly, 
poetical. It is a well-written, useful, and an emi- 
nently readable book. Discarding the assumption 
of supreme and ineffable wisdom, once supposed to 
be the equipment of every reviewer, and acceptin 
the harsh judgment likely to follow the avowal o 
birth south of the Tweed, we confess to having found 
the early Scottish poems more than a little difficult 
of comprehension, and have, in the case of early alli- 
terative romances, abandoned the attempt. We have 
found Mr. Henderson a pleasant guide, we will not 
say to intimacy, but to a bowing acquaintance with 
many interesting works, and have, to our benefit, 
read his work from cover to cover. Under the 
influences of the Reformation the vocation of art and 
literature in Scotland became, “ notwithstanding 
the impulse of a true poetic tradition and the 
fostering influence of James VI.,” gradually impos- 
sible. ‘* The sudden, full, and immediate contact 
of the rude intelligence of the masses with a book 
every word of which was supposed to have been 
directly dictated by God, upset—as it was bound to 
do—the nation’s mental and moral balance.” Under 
this and other influences much of the vernacular 
Scottish literature has perished. It was reserved 
for Burns to recreate the old Scottish world, and to 
breathe into the dry bones of the past the breath of 
life. If we had room to extract from Mr. Hender- 
son’s illustrations we would quote the original ver- 
sion, embellished by Boece, of the interview betwixt 
Macbeth and the weird sisters on which Shakspeare 
drew. Wyntoun’s ‘Chronicle’ is credited with a 
certain anecdotical garrulity, and a very interesting 
account is given of Rau Coilzear,’ ‘Colkelbie’s 
Sow,’ and other Scottish fabliauzx. Mr. J. T. T. 
Brown, who disputes the assignment to James I. of 
the authorship of the ‘ Kingis Quair,’ is held not to 
have established a case which cannot be established. 
Most great cities and rivers have their laureates. 
It is curious that the first to praise aright London 
and the Thames should be Dunbar, who says :— 
O! towne of townes, patrone and not compare: 
London, thou art the floure of Cities all. 
Very quaint and irreverent is the poem of ‘ Kynd 
Kittok,’ ascribed to the same poet. Mr. Hender- 
son is at some pains to defend Dunbar from the 
aspersions of Lowell and Prof. Courthope, and is 
successful in so doing. We cannot accompany Mr. 
Henderson further, pleasant companion though he 
. We can but commend a study of his book, a 
task to be discharged with the minimum of labour 
and the maximum of delight. 


Odd Volumes and their Book-plates, by Walter 
Hamilton, Parodist to the Sette of Odd Volumes, is 


a collection of a series of articles which appeared 
last year in the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Mr. George Redway has had a small edition printed, 
of which only 150 copies are for sale, in size and 
style to suteh the well-known opuscula of the Odd 
Volumes, There are numerous reproductions of 
quaint and interesting book-plates, and the articles 
are humorously descriptive of some of the leading 
members of this curious London dining club. 


Tue longest articles in the current number of 
Folk-Lore are Mr. Hartland’s criticism of Mr. 
Lang’s ‘Making of Religion,’ and an illustrated 
account of the Shrew Ash in Richmond Park. One 
of the questions in the pages devoted to correspond- 
ence demands further information on the debated 
point whether the jus prime noctis was ever in 
reality exercised among the peoples of Western 
Europe after they became christianized. In the 
miscellanea is a description of the immemorial 
custom of “Riding the Black Lad” in Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


Amone the various papers published in the later 
numbers of Mélusine are further additions to M. 
Tuchmann’s immense collection of notes on fascina- 
tion. The superstitions relative to the evil eye 
would appear to be almost inexhaustible. 


Tue Intermédiaire is, it is needless to say, full of 
valuable information on all kinds of subjects con- 
nected with literature, history, and archeology. 
Among the curious facts chronicled in its pages are 
several instances of the preservation of corpses by 
the soil in which they were buried. Examples of 
fortified churches are still added to the list of such 
buildings which has already been given in the earlier 
numbers of the magazine, and a record of the non- 
belligerent patriots executed under various pleas by 
the Germans in 1870-71 is being gradually estab- 
lished. 

Tue Publishers’ Weekly, though scarcely of interest 
to the outsider, contains information likely to be of 
use to persons concerned with the book trade. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


E. H. Coteman (“Index to ‘N. & Q.’”).—See 
under ‘ Bunyan.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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R, GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 


cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder 
state wants to KAKER’S Great Bookshop, Birmiagham.—Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


THs EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 387, JANUARY, 1899, 8vo. price 6s. 

1. The UNREST in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

2. BURNEJONES: his ETHICS and ART. 

3. STONEWALL JACKSON. 

4 PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

5. The WRITINGS of WAGNER 

6. SLAVERY in MODERN SCOTLAND. 

7. SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 

& PLUNKET and CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

9. The REFORM of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 

10. RECENT SPORTING ADVENTURE in the OLD WORLD. 

Il. The UNITED STATES as a MILITARY POWER. 

12. SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN and the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THs ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Number 53. JANUARY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
by R. GARDINER, DCL. LL.D., 

‘ellow of Merton College, Oxford ; and 
REGINALD L PPUOL E, M.A Ph D., Fellow of Magdalen College and 
Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Uxford. 


1, Arti 


METHODS of EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. A. C. 
Headlam. 


The BEGINNINGS of WESSEX. By W. H. Stevenson. 

The ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION. ByJ.R. Tanner. Part III. 
The SWEDISH LEGEND in GUIANA. By the Rev. George 

mundson. 

2. Notes and Documents —The English Roroughs in the Reign of John. 
By A. Ballard —The Landing of Queen Isabella in 1326. By J. H 
Round —Account of Money spent in the Cromwellian Reconquest 
and Resettlement of Ireland. By C. Firth —Rlake at Leghorn 
Ry Samuel R. Gardiner. DC.L.—The Despatches of Colonel 
Thomas Graham on the Italian Campaign of 1496-7 By J. Holland 
Rose. Partl 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List of Recent Historical 
Publications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


Third Edition, feap. Svo. cloth, price 64. 
REMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar both im Ancient and Moses Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. FRA 


Leadon: B. STANFORD, ied 27, Cockepur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F.RA.3. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached 4 ninth edition, which enables 
this excelient introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date ''—Guardian. 


BOWARD STANFORD, 2%6and 27, Cockepur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA FRAS. 


“Conveys A great deal of information without being in any way ir) 
Or Mercury 


@. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Sixth Battic, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
ost interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


A S808! BSURD INIQUITY of PRIVATELY PAYING 
DOCTORS. A Pian and Plea for National Medicine. By One of 
the Peculiar People. 34 —W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
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| Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or pisia. 


Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., a be 
_ responsibie for the loss of MSS. by fire or ocherwise. Duplicate copies 
shoulu be retained 


| 

H#4?Ps BETTER THAN GUM for sticking in 

| Scraps, joining Papers, &c. STICKPHAST PASTE, 6d and Is. 
with asene. ueefal Brosh (not a Toy). Send two Stamps to cover 

postage for a Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Suear Loaf 

Court, Leadenhall BC. Of al Paste Sticks. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA,. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WA TERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be be supplied to the Queen. 


} ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— } 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALT&RN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [9 S. IIL. Jax. 28, °99. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
The VIRGINIANS. | With 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a Photo- 


gravure, and a New Port: 
VOLUM ES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 

1. VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDENNIS. 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 4. The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPEKS, &c. 5. SKBTCH BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH, &c. 7. The HISTORY of 
HENRY ESMOND, and the LECTURES. 8. The NEWCOMES. 9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, dc. 

ena —*In her new biographical edition, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what we want. The 
I to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And 
prefixed to to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, about the author himeelf; all the 
circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon the work.” 

*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is completed on April 15, 1899. 
*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which had not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and bandsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 


in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 


Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 


each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound 
in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8. 8. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
1s, 6d. each ; or 1s. In paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and | a Young Prince—To Esther. &c. sa my at s Keys, &c —The Story 
of Elisabeth ; Two Hours; From an Isiand—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn—Miss Wil Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 I\lustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. each 
Contents —Jane Ey re—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wathering Heights—The Professor ; ‘and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronté. 


*,.” Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post Svo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. Ad. each. And 
the POCKBT KDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. Svo. each with a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, witn gilt top, ls. 6d. per 


Volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3¢. 6d. each, bound in cloth 
—Wivesand Daughters—North and South—Sylvia's Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Rarton, and other Tales—Ruth, and 


Contents. 
other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols, small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards. gi't top, 2s. Ad. each. And 
the POCKBT EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, 14s. 
*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Rream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; Pabli 
OHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 28, levy. 
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